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A dead quiet succeeded 
through the whole fleet, for at least ten minutes, interrupted only 
by the working of the ship, and little cries of men. We seemed to 
hear even the silence for the space of a minute or so; in the course 
of which, the man who had been working the gun next me, said in 
a low, but unfaltering voice, “ He shall feed me in a green pasture, 
and lead me forth beside the waters of comfort.’’ The voice then 
retreated inwardly, still muttering the psalm. 

* The tranquil beauty of the verse that was thus audible, accom- 
panied by the mysterious horror of the circumstances around us, had 
an effect singularly corroborative of the awfulness of the moment. 
A little after the explosion, and when the mind had become, as it 
were, duly sensible of its extreme terribleness, | shook from head 
to foot, like a frightened horse. Older men did not hesitate to 
avow themselves as much affected. My friend Herne not only 
shook, but somebody whispering to him, to know what it was, he 





said his tongue cleaved to his mouth, and that he forgot the man’s 
name who asked him. , 

‘The first thing that roused us from our astonishment, was the 
falling of splinters, pieces of rope, and fiery pitch and oakum, which 
alarming us for the safety of the vessel, put all hands in requisition. | 
The Dutch had now quite given way, and were preparing to run for 
it, with the exception of the Orange, a fine eighty-four, commanded | 
by one Seaton, a man of Scottish parentage ; who being a stout 
fellow, and of a family celebrated for their high spirit, must needs 
resolye to run his vessel on board us, and so have the honour of | 
taking, or being taken, by the Duke. We discerned him, like the 
image of a gallant seaman, against the red and dark-rolling smoke, 
mounted aloft on the stern, and brandishing a two-handed broad- 
sword. Seeing him advance thus boldly and alone, some cried out, | 
it was a fire ship; but the Duke bade them be quiet, for they would 
see their mistake presently by the broadside he was preparing to | 
give us. The honour, however, of being thus set to rights was | 
interrupted, like that of our leading the van, by a vessel a-head of | 
us; which running between, and getting yard-arm and yard-arm | 
with the valiant Scot, received the intended broadside, giving him 
one in return, though not without a loss of sixty men. Seaton had 
soon to do with more than one enemy, and so was compelled to 
strike; and in three days after, “he died, Sir: (as I heard the 
Duke say to Mr Evelyn) died, Sir, of his wounds and bruises, the 
consequence of his rash ambition.” 

‘ This vessel was fired, and the men taken out. The same des- 
truction overtook five or six other vessels in a more terrible man- 
ner, by means of our fire-ships. Their crews plunged out of them 
into the waters, fairly covering the sea round about us. At this 
sad spectacle, with the inconsistency so remarkable in human 
nature, and at which in our reflecting moments we know not whe- 
ther to admire or be angry, everybody was putting forth to help the | 
enemies they had just ruined, hazarding their own lives with receiv- 
ing and dragging them up into their boats, some of which threatened 
to swamp at every dip. My friend, Sir Philip, making nothing of | 
his wound (indeed it was not much) had eagerly asked the Duke to | 
let him go upon this service. His Highness, who had a great regard 
for him, affectionately bade him not be too eager; adding, as he 
saw he wished it, that I might go and assist him ; and desiring me 
to control his ardour. But we forgot everything when we saw the | 
drenched and earnest wretches, crowding about us, weltering and 
beating against the boat. The great basin of the sea, in which we 
suddenly found ourselves let down, the huge hulks of the vessels 
around us, the cries of the boats’ crews and their officers, the sul- 
phureous atmosphere rolling around and narrowing the horizon, 
and the very colours of the officers’ heavy coats, with their reds and 
blues, make up sometimes a picture in my imagination, as if J re- 
membered observing it all at the moment. The men whom we had 
just been regarding as enemies, seemed now to consist of none but 
sons and brothers, for whose fate we were as anxious as if their kin- 
dred was our own, ’Twas an affecting sight to see rugged old men 
kissing our hands, because the nearness of death had made them 
think of their children ; and beardless boys-Jording it over older but 
duller seamen, in the vivacity of their om, ** My God !” exclaimed 
Herne, looking at a boat close to us, and turning as pale as he had 
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latterly been red, “it must be done!—See, Mr Walters !”—ad- 
dressing a master’s mate, who was with us. Walters turned about, 
and taking a marling-spike in his hand, stretched over to the boat, 
and dashed it on the knuckles of a man who was struggling to get 
in. The poor wretch gave up the struggle, and retreated into his 
watery grave; but the boat was saved. Sir Philip turned aside, 
and tried to conceal his tears. “God bless you, Sir,” said Walters ; 
‘‘vou have been the salvation of a matter of thirty men.” My 
friend said nothing. We were now pulling back to the ship; and 
he sat with his hat over his eyes, jooking on the water. But the 
same evening he got permission of the Duke to have Mr Walters 
presented to him, and his Highness promised to bear him in mind, 
which he did. 

‘ We chased the Dutch all the opening. and took more vessels : 
nor could the main body of their fleet have escaped us, but for a 
circumstance that made a great noise. The Duke had ordered the 
Norwich to keep just a-head of us with lights, so as to give notice 
in case the enemy altered their course ; and next morning we were 
to set upon them again, His Highness then retired to rest, still 
keeping his clothes on, to be in readiness ; nor could he satisfy him- 
self before he lay down, without coming upon deck once more, to 
see that all was right. 

© He had not been in his cabin above a quarter of an hour, when 
Brunker, a groom of his bed-chamber (brother of Lord Brunker 
the mathematician) came up to the master, Captain Cox, with direc- 
tions to slacken szil. The vessel, he said, being so good a sailer, 


| might run in among the enemy during the night, and so be clapt on 
' board by some fire-ship, or find herself next day surrounded and cut 
off. I was present, and heard all that passed, and so did half a 
dozen of us. We had been admiring the beauty of the night, and 


the quiet scudding of the vessel, after all the jolting and uproar; 
and Cox, stooping sideways from the helm which he had taken in 
hand, and peering straight before him over the water, had just been 
saying in his dry manner, ‘* We shall have ’em, every mother’s 


| son!” 


‘ Brunker gave his direction in a hasty and decisive but polite 


| manner, and then stood in the act of preparing to return: waiting 


the Captain’s answer as a matter of course. 

* Cox begged him to repeat what he had said, 

‘ Brunker did so ; adding, that the fatter was a very nice matter, 
no less a person than the heir of the crown being concerned in it ; 
which made it imperative on the Captain to run no risks. 

‘Tam bound to run just as much risk, Sir, and just as little, as 
I am ordered,” said the Master: “ the Duke bade’ me hold right 
on; and ’tis my duty to do so, Does the Duke send me a counter- 
mand? You say you have directions, Mr — a — pray favour me 
with his Highness’s words. Does he order me to slacken sail ?” 

‘ Brunker replied, that the Duke had not given him a direct 
order. His Highness had said, tiat he thought it would be better 
to do so; upon which he (Brunker) regarded himself as desired to 
give directions accordingly ; and that he had left the cabin expressly 


_ for that purpose, the Duke nat ordering him to remain. 


‘He concluded with repeating, that “the matter was a very 
delicate matter, and that gentlemen about a prince in so great a 


| station, next heir to the crown, and the hope of the people, were 
| not expected to wait for every nicety of direction, when orders were 


to be understood.” 

‘ “ Orders,”*returned Cox, “(are everything ; but, under favour, 
they must be understood to a tittle; and furthermore, they must be 
brought by the right officer. The matter, as you say, Mr — a — 
a — what is the gentleman’s name ?” 

* « Brunker.” 

‘ « The matter, as you say, is a very nice matter, Mr Bunker ; 
but Iam only the master, you see; and as you are only a—a— 
person on board,—I beg pardon,—what is the gentleman’s rank, if 
I may be so bold ?” 

* “Tis Mr Brunker, Groom of his Highness’s bed-chamber.” 

* Cox resuming with a dip of his head, which was to be under- 
stood as a bow: “ As you are one of his Highness’s grooms, Mr 
Blunker, and not an officer of the vessel, I can only say, that his 
Highness gave me positive orders to keep within gun-shot of the 
enemy, and that [ must continue to do so, unless one of my superior 
officers brings me a countermand.” 

‘ So saying, he gave a push to the tiller; and jerking some 
tobacco from his mouth a yard off, seemed to dismiss both hot and 
the subject together. 

‘ Brunker, however, was not to give up the point so easily. He 
recommenced, by complimenting the master on his zeal; but ob- 
served, that peculiar circumstances made a difference in what would 
be the properest thing in the world under any others. And then 
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he set forth the danger of needlessly hazatding the life of his 
eee brother; which he said might be taken ill by the King 

i ; adding, that the Duke, and indeed all his officers and men, 
had conducted themselves already like heroes, and won a glorious 
victory; and that he could not see the policy of doing more than 
‘was necessary, when everything had been done so well. 


** Policy > exclaimed the master iu a heat: “ what the devil | 


have I to do with policy? Damn it, Sir, you seem to me—I beg 


but you’re in my way, Mr Blunder ;—you should never | 


-—* the way of the helmsman, Sir ;—and so, Sir, I can’t do it, by 
; and that’s the long and the short of it.” 

*“ Then I am to tell the Duke so?” 

*“ Damn it, Sir, what signifies talking? The Duke’s too good 
@ seaman to expect me to act unseaman-like. He gave me orders, 
not a quarter of an hour ago, to keep right up to the Dutchmen ;— 
he came back again, as the gentlemen here can testify, to say so 
again; and unless his Highness’s lieutenant brings me counter- 
orders, or somebody else who knows something about the matter, 
and has a fright to speak, d—m me, if Bill Cox shortens sail a 


thread.” 


% The Groom of the Bedchamber, much disconcerted, went off to 
Lo John Harman, his Highness’s Licutenant. Most of us followed 

im. 

_* Sir John,” said he, “ will you be good enough to give your 
directions to Captain Cox to shorten sail? The Duke wishes it, 
but I cannot beat it into the Master’s head that he can act without 


the orders of a superior officer, I hope indeed J am not in the | 


wrong on that point. If so, Captain Harman will set me right, 
and the Master too.” 
‘ Sir John, who was in the act of taking some supper off his 


knee, nearly tilted over his beef in looking about him. His lifted | 


eyebrows asked us for information. We told him that Mr Brunker 
had been to Captain Cox with wishes from the Duke that he should 
shorten sail, and that the Captain said_he could not do it without 
regular orders, 


* “ Certainly not,” said Harman; “ ’tis impossible, Mr Brunker. | 


Shorten sail! Giod bless your soul, d’ye see the way we’re in? 
ight and tight, and not a man to escape us? Why, it’s all as plain 
straight-forward as a punch in a Dutchman’s guts.” 

‘“ Nay,” said Brunker, ready to make way by a jest, “ you 
should say rather a kick at a burgomaster, for he is running before 
you. 

“ Mayhap it might be said so,” replied Harman, “ if the Dutch 
shewed his hind-quarters for nothing; but that’s not the way with 
a brave man, Mr Brunker; and so we talk, like gentlemen, of 
punching him in the guts.” 

‘ “ Like a proper belli-gerent,” quoth Montagu. 

* “ Right,” said Brunker, and he laughed again ; but the Groom 
did not seem to be quite easy. 

‘“ All that,” continued he, “is very true; yet it is no less true 
that the Duke wishes to let the poor devils take breath awhile. He 
sees no use in being in such a damned hurry.” 


*“ Oh, ho!” quoth Sir John, “ we are thereabouts, are we! But | 


ane non sure the Duke’s wishes are what you say ?” 
‘ 


he Groom shrugged his shoulders, as much as to reply, that he 


hoped he was not capable of stating what was untrue. 

*“ I beg your pardon, Mr Brunker,” resumed Harman, “ but are 
you sure his Highness was quite awake? People mutter strange 
things sometimes, when they ure going to sleep.” 

‘ Brunker took advantage of this remark as quick as lightning. 
He said he could not answer {)r that. Sir John had thrown a new 
light on the business; but he vould go down and make certain. 

* He went accordingly, and a pause took place, nobody choosing 
to speak before the Captain, and he not knowing what to say. At 
length he muttered aloud, “ 1>—n his pimping face, what would he 
be at? Here we are, gentlemen, wind and tide in our favour, and 


the Dutchmen in our very hunds; and this silk-petticoat son of | 





a bitch eh ?—it looks very like it; but we have nabbed him, | 
think. Let him bring me the Duke’s message, if he can.” 

* Alas! poor Sir John had nabbed himself. Up comes Mr 
Brunker a second time with the verv message, or what he states to 
be such. The Duke, he said, was as wide awake as himself, and 
now sent positive orders to shorten sail, and to Captain Harman. 

* « Positive ?” said Harman. 

*“ Positive, Sir John,”’ and then laying his hand upon his heart, 
“ upon my honour.” 

‘Sir John evidently felt that he had hampered himself by the 
question he put at first. He muttered, shifted his posture a little, 
and half-laughed, as men do when about to acquiesce in a foolish 
thing. Finally, he said, ‘* Well if [ must, I must ;” and then not 
only shortened sail, but for a while brought the ship to. He _evi- 
dently did this, in hopes that the Duke might send up to enquire 
why he had exceeded orders, which would have given him an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining whether Brunker had not exceeded them. 
No notice, however, was taken. The stoppage threatened, ere 
long, to disorder the fleet; so he put before the wind again, though 
not quickly enough to regain the time. At day-break the top-sails 
were hoisted just as the Duke had left them; so that although the 
Dutch were far a-head of us, we were still a good way in advance 
of our own fleet; which was afterwards given as a reason for a cir- 
cumstance that struck us all when his Highness came upon deck. 
This was, that he expressed no surprise at his being thus outsailed, 
nor indeed uttered one syllable on the matter from beginning to end. 
. ‘We knew not ‘what to make of it. Every moment after his 





Highness had made his appearance, we expected him to say some- 
thing. Harman wished to find his orders confirmed, but did not 
dare to hazard the discovery of their non-existence. Cox looked 
dry. Brunker kept close to his master. How the matter escaped 
discussion, I cannot imagine. But the Duke did not stay on deck 
long; and Branker followed him 

* The upshot was, that the main body of the enemy not only 
escaped, but were enabled to pretend that they got the victory, 
Very different stories are told on such occasions by the two parties, 
But no Englishman doubted that he had won a victory, and a great 
'one. Very good reasons we had to shew for it; as good for the 
| putting to flight, as they were little and marvellous for the non. 
pursuit, Neither did anybody, as far as I could see, doubt the 
courage of the Duke. To be sure, Montagu, and one or two more, 
ventured to think that he might have been struck with the fate of 
Lord Falmouth and the others, and so have been the more willing 
to put up with Brunker’s proceeding., But we were all so much 
puzzled, we*knew not what to conclude; and in a short time we 
said almost as little about the matter as his Highness. 

‘This business was destined to be mysterious, to the last. The 
examination of it did not take place in the House of Commons, till 
nearly three years afterwards. The Duke’s friends affirmed, that 
he had discovered nothing about it till the autumn following the 
battle. Sir John Harman contradicted himself during the enqu'ry, 
and was committed to custody by Parliament; but alleged that his 
memory had been hurt by illness in the service; and, finally, he 
stuod to the account as above stated. Lastly, Brunker was both 
turned out of Parliament and dismissed the Duke’s service, in the 
spring of the year sixty-eight; upon which he fled over scas, but 
returned in autumn, and was suffered to make his appearance at 
Whitehall. He was afterwards a Commissioner of Trade and 
Plantations, and Cofferer to his Majesty; and he lately succeeded 
his brother the Viscount. It was a joke, when he was playing 
chess, to call his pawns cabin-boys, and the king his antagonist a 


| Dutchman,’ 





[To be continued.] 





A RHAPSODY ON LOVE AND BEAUTY. 


(From an unfinished Tale.) 





| 
| 
| Tuene is a serious and important question which, according to the 
| decision of all discreet elders, presents itself at some time or other 
| to the consideration of youth: it is this,—Ought I now to fall in 
| love? For my own part, after bestowing considerable attention on 
| the subject, ] have arrived at the conclusion, that in the generality 
of cases the question is never thought of until it is too late to put 
| it; and that, like all other falls to which we poor stumbling mortals 
are liable, the power to exercise a choice would, in many cases, go 
far towards preventing falls and extinguishing love altogether. For, 
| notwithstanding all that philosophers of a ‘ certain age’ have been 
pleased to say and write in disparagement of female beauty (one of 
the strongest incitements to love) it does not appear that the prac- 
tice of mankind has ever undergone any very material alteration. 
Even in the patriarchal ages, when men had so many years to grow 
wise in, the maiden ‘ fair to look upon’ was preferred before her 
inferior in comeliness; and subsequent history, both sacred 
and profane, is profuse in instances of the abstract power of 
beauty, in subjecting to its fascination men of the most dissi- 
milar characters. That Mark Antony, the effeminate volup- 
tuary, should forget his duty to his country, and become a willing 
victim to the charms of the artful and beauteous Cleopatra, seems 
but a necessary consequence; but can we hesitate to believe, that 
susceptibility to first impressions, where beauty is concerned, is, 
under different modifications, characteristic of our common nature, 
when we find that the same charms had been previously equally 
triumphant in bringing into temporary subjection the cautious and 
warlike Caesar. Hence it is, that reasonings to which the judg- 
ment yields a cold assent, produce but little or no effect on the con- 
duct. They address a power, which is rarely consulted in the mat- 
ter; the natural feelings not condescending on such occasions to 
take advice from their more discreet, though younger associate. 
And what though we are told that beauty of form, feature, or coun- 
tenance, is essentially extrinsic, exposed to change by accident, and 
certain of deterioration by time. We know it; but we recollect 
| that ourselves and all around us are pretty nearly in the same pre- 
| dicament ; and therefore, we even the more readily yield to an 
‘impulse which we are to suppose is irresistible, and snatch at 
| the fleeting gratifications, which in a moment would elude our 
grasp. Nor, after all, is the contemplation of beautiful objects so 
barren of moral use, and so merely sensual an indulgence as some 
may imagine. It is true, a beautiful face is not always the index 
of a kindred mind, and that symmetry of form is in no necessary 
alliance with equanimity of temper or harmony of disposition ; but 
then these discordances do not fail to strike us as such, and seem 
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to imply (when there is a discordancy) that we are contemplating | am certain that a writer, such as the able writer of ‘ Virginius,’ 





beings who have /ost something of their original brightness, and are could not find a better foundation fora drama, than the adventures 


now but impaired specimens of a once-perfect excellence. And so | of the frank, good-humoured, undaunted Rob Roy Macgregor. 


considered, while the eye is gratified with what may be but a sem- I am, Sir, 
blance, the heart of the observer, kindling by the light that is left, Your obedient servant, 
may be led to dwell on the perfection he is reminded of, and Jan. 5, 1832. a1, 


brought to love and cherish it wherever he discovers its existence. (Though ardent admirers of the tales of Sir Walter Scott, and of 
opinion that Diana Vernon has some admirable qualities, and is the 
FERTILITY OF LOBSTERS’ LEGS. best of his heroines, it does not appear to us that that great novelist 

— succeeds in the ‘ womankind’ portion of his books in general. 

THe reproduction of several parts of lobsters, crabs, &c. is one of | When not cold, they are apt to be masculine; and are for the most 


the remarkable phenomena in nature. That, instead of an organical part formal and insipid. But the falling-off fi him in every 
part of an animal broken off, another shall rise perfectly like it 


may seem inconsistent with the modern system of generation, | respect, on the stage, ts, corey. GepIR ae  e,) 
which supposes the animal to be wholly formed in the egg. Yet : 

has the matter of fact been well attested by fishermen, and particu- MR Z. BARNETT AND SADLER’S WELLS. 

larly by Reaumur and Perrault, whose skill and exactness in such eats 

things will not be questioned. The legs of lobsters, &c. consist TO THE TATLER. 

each of five articulations; now, when any leg breaks by accident,| Mr Tarter,—A three-act drama of mine is now being nightly 
as ingwalking, &c. which frequently happens, the fracture is always performed at Sadler’s Wells Theatre. Iam to receive nothing for 
near the fourth articulation ; and what they thus lose is reproduced | it; and when I applied to Mr W. H. Williams (the manager of that 
a some time, that is, a part of a leg shoots —. consisting vol theatre) for a single pase for myself only, I was refused; conse- 
four articulations, the first whereof has two claws as before; so | ; . 2 
that the loss is entirely repaired. If a lobster’s leg be designedly eae; [wan gitignd oe a4 to see my own production. Trusting, 
broken offfat the fourth or fifth articulation, reproduction always 5 that through the medium of your valuable paper you will make 
takes place; but, if the fracture be made in the first, | this fact public, I beg leave to subseribe myself, 

second, or third articulation, the reproduction is very rare, | Your admirer, 

if things continue as they are. But, what is exceedingly sur-| Jan, 16, 1832. Z. BARNETT. 
ars ae 7 . Ds eee Seen prs mad P.S. I have just read Don Telesforo de Trueba’s letter in this 
the lobster maimed in these barren and unhappy articula- aoe ‘ poll ‘ 

tions, all the other articulations are found broken off to the | day’s Tutler, With respect to the origin of the title of The 
fourth ; and it is suspected they have performed the operation | Beggars’ Opera, | beg to observe, that to the first editions of that 
on themselves, to make the reproduction of a leg certain. The | play a prologue was published, in which we were given to under- 
part reproduced is not only perfectly like that retrenched, but | stand that the drama, having been written by a beggar, the author 


also, in a certain space of time, grows equal to it. Hence we fre- | thought The Beggars’ Opera would be the most appropriate name 
quently see lobsters with their two big legs unequal, and that in all 

















proportions. This shews the smaller leg to be a new one. A part | _— 

thus reproduced being broken, there is a second reproduction, The | MUSIC OF THE BEGGARS’ OPERA. 

summer, the only season when the lobsters eat, is most favourable | 

for reproduction, which is then performed in four or five weeks; | PSE 

whereas, at any other season, it requires eight or nine months. The | bad trina ninyngers Ls abt 
small legs, as also the horns, are seldom reproduced, and very , Mr Eprror,—Your correspondent, whose name indicates a 


slowly. The experiment is mostly with ease tried on the common "gentleman of Spanish extraction, if not birth, and who starts as a 
erab.— Shaw's Nature Displayed. critic of English operas, has, in his letter of this day, committed one 
ev Rare ee on or two remarkable blunders. He first supposes Linley to have been 

RUB ROY ON THE STAGE AND IN THE NOVEL. the composer or adapter of the music of the Beggars’ Opera. Now 
a | it is well known that Gay selected his own airs many a year before 

TO THE TATLER. Linley was born, though it is equally well known, that on its revival 

Sir,—In the opera now performing at the theatres, founded upon | at Drury Lane Theatre, after that property fell into the hands of 
the beautiful tale of ‘Rob Roy,’ ’tis really grievous to see how | Sheridan, Lacy, and Linley, the last-named clever composer wrote 
play-writers, or rather play-manufacturers have destroyed, for the 
suke of a few songs, the finest conception that ever entered the brain 








| entirely new orchestral accompaniments to the original music. 


Al . e ever , | Your correspondent appears also entirely ignorant of the origin of 
of a novelist—I mean Diana Vernon, This fair creation of Sit.) ie name of the work he criticises! Did he never seed an original 
Walter Scott may be justly said to excel the ladies of Fielding, and |... ‘ : ‘ 

‘ ; , ay ee ~*~” \ edition of the opera? If he never did, he had better refer to it, 
rival those of Shakspeare. To the spirit and vivacity of a Beatrice, | ‘ . , es al 

the mistress of Frank Osbaldiston unites the courage of Imogen, and he will theve God satisfactory information in the Prelude, to 
and the filial devutedness of Cordelia. Although represented as , @™5Wet his question.—TI am, Sir, 

leaping hedges, following hounds, ridiculing her booby cousins, still | Your constant reader, 

she never o’ersteps the bounds of female delicacy, sometimes sur- A. 
passes even female heroism. How admirable are the scenes where 
she denounces Rashleigh, and where she bids farewell to her lover! TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Now what becomes of this same Die Vernon, when transplanted —e 

to Old Drury? In lieu of the bold and lovely Scotch lassie, we ott priptie oe ei we ee 

have a nonentity walking from Gothic Hall to mountain and glen, ee Crean igi re iy pry on e = ya einen 
dressed in white satin, with songs—certainly splendid in their way, oat verte ne Cet td ee ee oe 








but grievously out of character—seuch'2s the praises of = ‘b Matitpa, enquires, is not in the recollection of the writer of the article. 
sly acter— F ses raw } 
John Highlandman’ by her who all the ae a youth from | The Index and Title-Page to the Third Volume of the Tatier will be 
Crane alley, London . | ready for delivery on Monday next. After which the Three Volumes may 
_ y, Lor : 


fi . ° : be had compiete. in boards, price £2 the Set. 
In fact, to witness this drama, without reading the romance, one 


would form but a poor idea of the beauties contained in the latter, | = eee 
Even Macgregor himself becomes too serious, and loses his humour. NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
The refinement of the traitor Rashleigh, dwindles into mere mouth- 
ing eves ae the glee. e- Praneis alene rympins age We have to announce, that in conformity to the wishes of nu- 
same, for being a lout in the original, he is also a lout in the copy. : ; 

Some wiseacres, however, assert that Scott’s novels will not merous Subscribers, ALL the PAST as well as future 
make plays—no doubt—nor would the crimes of Macbeth or|  ”umbers of the TATLER will be sold at the reduced 
Richard, had the author of this opera undertaken the task. ButI| price, ONE PENNY. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


— The building of the English Opera House, 
it is understood, is to commence forthwith, on 
the old site. 


— A particular species of sweet cheese, 
highly prized here (at Bergen) is produced on 





THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 


Time at which the ty Oe egy og Commence Atl 
Adelphi—Quarter 


Drury-lane—Covent-Garden—Ulym ic —Queen’s—City—7 0’ Choc, 
— Seven.— Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Half-past Six._—Cuburg—Quarter past Siz, 
doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 





DRURY LANE. 


A New Musical Drama, called 


special occasions.’ It is called ‘ gammelen orse,’ My Own Lover. 
x : | Donna Julia + Miss Phillips 
or old cheese, which Mr Janson (the American | py) 14 ; "6 eo. 
Consul) told us had been converted by the | Laura St Sis * Ses iene 
ingenuity of some English traveller, into ‘gam-| Rosa . : ~ « Mes Ocner 
mela Norse? or old Norway. The mistake, on | Don Vincent D’Almanza . Mr Wallack 
which he seemed to say some fable has been Signor Fernando . - Mr Farren 
built, has afforded, as we have likewise heard | Scipio ° - + Mr Harley 
in other quarters, much amusement to the Don Henry . » Mr Wood 
natives.—Elliott’s Letters from the North of | Catlo_ . - + Mr Brindal 
Europe. | Roderiquez i . MrS§S. Jones 


Ants.—A gentleman of Cambridge, says Mr | 


along what, with respect to its strength, might 


After which, a Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, | 


called 


Bingley, one day remarked an ant dragging | Harlequin & Little Thumb. 


have been devominated a piece of timber. 
Others were severally employed, each in its 
own way. Presently, this little creature came 


to an ascent, where the weight of the wood | 


seemed for awhile to overpower him. He did | 
not remain long perplexed with it; for, three 


Little Thumb 
Zelinda (afterwards Columbine) 
Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) 
Count Manfred (aft. Pantaloon) = Mr Bartlett 
Scamperini (afterwards Clown) = Mr Southby 
—— of the Scenery. 
Scene I. A For 


est, wth View of the Ogre’s 


Miss Marshall 
Miss Baseke 
Mr Howell 


or four others, observing his dilemma, came Castle.—II. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— 


behind and pushed it up. 
as he had got it on level ground, they left it to 
his care, and went to their own work. The 
piece he was drawing happened to be consider- 
ably thicker at one end than the other. This 
soon threw the poor fellow into a fresh diffi- 


As soon, however, | II. Splendid Hall in the Ogre’s Castle.—IV, Out- 
| side of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—V. Another part 
| of the Forest, with Mount tna in distance.—VI, 


Spacious Dining-Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VIL. 
Water-Mill near Canterbury.—VIII. An English 
Sea-Port.—IX. Milliner's, Vobacconist’s, and Doc- 
tor’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus—X. ‘ My 


culty; he unluckily dragged it between two | Lady’s Bed Chamber.’—XI. Woody Landscape and 
bits of wood, After several fruitless efforts, | Gypsey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic 
finding it would not go through, he adopted the Whale.—XIII. Exterior of the King’s Theatre.— 
only mode that a reasoning being, in similar | XIV. Interior of the King’s Theatre.-—XV. Stan- 
circumstances, could have taken; he came | field’s Grand Diorama,—X VI. Painter's House and 
behind it, pulled it back again, and turned it | Grocer’s Shop—X VII. Interior of Artist’s Room,— 


on its edge, when, running again to the other | XVIII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— 
end, it through without difficulty.—Dr | 
Franklin, believing that these little creatures had 
some means of communicating their thoughts 
or desires to one another, tried several experi- 
ments with them, all of which tended to con- | 
firm his opinion, especially the following. He | 
put a little earthen pot, containing some trea- | 
cle, into a closet, where a number of ants col- | 
lected and devoured the treacle very quickly. | 
But, on observing this, he shook them out, and | 
tied the pot with a string to a nail, which he | 
had fastened into the ceiling, so that it hung 
down by the string. A single ant, by chance, 
remained in the pot. This ant ate wll it was 
satisfied ; but when it wanted to get off, it 
could not for some time find a way out. It 
ran about the bottom of the pot, but in vain ; 
at last, after many attempts, it found the way | 
to the ceiling, by going along the string = After 
it was come there, it ran to the wall, and 
thence to the ground. It had scarcely been 
away half an hour, when a great swarm of ants 
came out, got up to the ceiling, and crept along , 
the string into the pot, and began to eat again. 
This they continued to do until the treacle was 
devoured ; in the meantime, one swarm run- | 
ning down the string, and the other up.—Phe- 
nomena of Nature. 


INSTANCE OF ATTACHMENT IN A Cat.— | 
Cats are gencrally said to be attached to places, 
not to persons, and the remark, in the main, | 
may be true enough. We have known many 
instances, however, of their showing a marked | 
and decided preference for particular indivi- | 
duals. In one instance, a cat attached herself | 


in bly to a labourer in our employ, attend- | 
ing him at his work, and lying on his coat, like | Armidadi Lepanto | 
a dog ; and retiring at intervals to the barn or | Count Montalba di Visari_ . 


the shrubbery, &c. for mice or birds, which, 
when caught, she brought and laid at his feet, 
sometimes to the number of six or eight, or 
more, in a day. She would accompany him 
when he went a-field, through wet grass, to 
fetch up the cows to the yard; and has been 
known to follow him from her proper residence 
(in spite of repeated efforts to drive her back) 
to his own house, a distance of near two miles, 
and, remaining there the night, return with 
him in the morning as he came back again to 
his work.— Maguzine of Natural History, 


XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—XX. The 
Feast of the Fairies. 


| Deseription of the New and Splendid Diorama, De- 


signed and painted by Mr Sranriatp. 

No.1. The Grand Canal.—2. The Church of Santa 
Maria della Salute.—3. The Dogano.—4. St Geor- 
gin Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at 
Night.—7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlight.— 
8. The Piazza de San Maice. —9. The Ducal 
Palace. 





The Pantomime Every Evening. 
Monday, Macbeth. 


| Tuesday, Rob Roy Macgregor. 


Wednesday, My Own Lover; the Rent Day. 


ADELPHI. 


Mr Buckstone’s Burleita, called 
Victorine. 








The principal Characters by Mrs Yates, and Mrs 
Fitzwilliam, Messrs Yates, J. Reeve, Hemming-, 


Buckstone, and O, Smith. 


After which, a New ee er 
Harlequin. and ittle 
Bo=-Peep. 
- Miss Griffiths 

Mr Gibson 


Culumbine 
Harlequin 


P..ntaloon ‘ ‘ - Mr Brown 
| Clown js . Mr Sanders 
Whirligig . ‘ - Mr King 


To conclude with 
Freaks and Follies. 
=p Gann 
SURREY. 

Fo: the Benefit of Mr H. Russell. 

A New Drama, entitled 
The Vesper Bell. 

Mrs W. West 
Mr Osbaldiston 
Rolando di Visari . - Mr Elton 
| Beraldi di Montimar Mr Cobham 
After which, A GRAND CONCERT. 
| To which will be added, 
Not No! No! 
Lady Doubtful . - Madame Simon 
Maria ‘ Miss Somerville 
Sir George Doubtful Mr D. Pitt 
Commodore Hurricane Mr Williams 


To conclude with a Drama, entitled 


Metempsychosis, 





No. 23. 





. 6 Bryd 
Published by a. Seton, at the Tatler Office, ae Bots 


to ve addressed) ; 
Birchin 


The principal Characters by Miss Scott, Miss Vin- 
cent, Messrs Cobham , Elton, Vale, and Williams. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


The Opera of 
Cinderella. 





Cinderella Miss Inverarity 
Clorinda : - « Miss Cawse 
Thisbe , .- Miss Horton 
Fairy Queen : . Miss H.Cawse 
Felix , " -  . Mr Wilson 
Baron Pumpolino . - MrG., Penson 
Alidoro ‘ P Mr G. Stansbury 
Dandini : Mr Morley 
Pedro Mr Keeley 





| After which, a New Grand Pantomime, called 


Hop o’ My Thumb. 
| Little Jack . . - Miss Poole 
| Columbine Miss Davis 
| Harlequin Mr Eller 
| Clown ‘ Signor Paulo 
Pantaloon ‘ Mr Barnes 
Lacquey patch . Mr F. Sutton 


Synopsis of the Scenery. 

Scene I, Interior of Llys Bala.—11. Ogre’s Castle 
on Draig y Can.—tIl. Brazen Bridge over Dreg y 
| Nan.—1V. Ogre’s Grand Kitchen.—V. Pont y Mo. 
nach, or the Devil's Bridge.— VI, Liwyn of Nannan, 
or the Haunted Oak.—VII. Brazen Cast:e.— VIIL. 
Ogre’s Vaults of Riches.—1X. Hop o’ My Thumb's 
Home, which is transformed into Scene X. Thumb 
Palace.— XI. Llyn Ogwen. — XII. Landscape and 
Tun; Sign, the Prince of Wales.— XIII. Interior of 
the Pavilion at Charing. Cross—X1V. Outside of the 
Shop of Tim Telescope, Optician, &e. (by Moon 
light)k—X V. Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds —XVILA 
Rural Farm, near London. — X VII. Local Cosmo- 
rama—X VILL. Gateway of the Public House, the 
Fighting Cocks. — XIX. Lannch of the Thunderer 
at Woolwich.—XX. Illuminated Grove, in whieh | 
Herr Cline with appear ou the light Rope.—XXL. 
Temple of the Genius of the Harp. 

The Local Cosmorama, (painied by the Messrs 
Guirves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Suite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
the New London Bridge ; comprising the Views 
of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the ‘Temple 
Gardens, Blackfriars Bridge, and the New London | 
Bridge, as it appeared on the Ist of Augnst 183]. 








The Pantomime Every Evening, 

Monday, Catherine of Cleves; Teddy the Tiler. } 
Tuesday, Fra Diavolo, 
Wednesday, Catherine of Cleves ; Country Quarters, 


———— 
| ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


Mr Prancue’s Builetta of 


My Great Aunt! 
Mrs Headly ; . Mrs Glover 
Lionel Glossover, Esq. Mr J. Vininz 


After which, Mr Bernarop’s Burletta, entitled 


The Dumb Belle! 


Eliza Ardenton Madame Vests 
| To which will be added, Mr C. Dance’s Burletta of 














| He’s Not A-miss! 
Mrs Aldgate s . Miss Fitzwalter 
Sophy . p - « MrsN chodson 
Mrs Prettyman : - Mrs Glover 
Frederick Fitzallan - » Mr J. Vining 


Guna 


; Mr J. Bland 
Price Prettyman 


Mr Lision 
To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, by Messrs 
Priancne and C. Dance, of 
Olympic Devils! | 
. . Madame Vestris 
Miss Forde 


QUEEN’S. 


A Melo-Drama, entitled 


_ The Maid of Genoa. 
| Julietta . ° . Mrs Kirby 


Orpheus 
Eurydice . 











| Autouio ‘ Mr Norton 
After which, a Comedietta, entitled 
Throwing the Hatchet. 


| To which will be added a Pantomimical dish, entitled 


The World Turned Up= 
side Down. 
Columbine ‘ Mrs Kirby 
| Harlequin . Mr Kirby 
Clown % Mr Hogg 
Pantaloon Mr Holleyoak 


To conclude with the Pantomime Drama, entitled 
Don Juan. 

: Mr Norton 
Mr Hogg 





Don Juan 
Scaramonch 





es Street, Covent Gardenj (to whom all books, and communications for the Rditor 





by Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, > at ay Library, Old Bond street; by CHarret ; WiLson, Royal Exchange; THowas, News 


’ lane ; CLARKE, 21 Finch lane, Corahill ; STRANGE, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; BuckNatL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; TuRNOUR, 
Agent, tv Bruad court, Long Acre; Lioyp, 74 Uld Compton street, Soho; Toutinson, Library, Great Newport street; Hankts, Bow street; I. Ti ERNAY, 
74 Drury lave, Corner of Russel! court; D. HiiToN, 8 Penton street, Pentonville ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Ofice, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNELL, ut the Printing Office, 5 Broad street, Golden square. 
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